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not quite so blind as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain degree. . . *
"The liberty of the whole earth/' continued Jefferson, "was depending on the issue of the contest, and was ever such a prize won with so little innocent blood? My own affections have been deeply wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but rather than it should have failed, I would have seen half the ^arth desolated.
"Were there but an Adam & an Eve left in every country, & left free, it would be better than as it now is," declared Jefferson; and "my sentiments . . . are really those of 99 in an hundred of our citizens/' was that careful political observer's estimate of American public opinion. "Your temper of mind/' Jefferson cautions Short, "would be extremely disrelished if known to your countrymen.
"There are in the U.S. some characters of opposite principles. , . * Excepting them, this country is entirely republican, friends to the constitution. . . . The little party above mentioned have espoused it only as a stepping stone to monarchy. . . . The successes of republicanism in France have given the coup de grace to their prospects, and I hope to their projects.
"I have developed to you faithfully the sentiments of your country," Jefferson admonishes Short, "that you may govern yourself accordingly/'1
1 Jefferson to Short, Jan. 3, 1793; Works: Ford, vii, 202-05. Short had written Jefferson that Morris, then in Paris, would inform him of French conditions. Morris had done so. For instance, he wrote officially to Jefferson, nearly four months before the lat-ter's letter to Short quoted in the text, that: "We have had one